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Art. XXVI_ The Science and Art of Midwifery. By William Thomp¬ 

son Lusk, A.M., M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of 

Women and Children in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 

With numerous illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1882. 

At a recent lunch-party at a club, noted as a gathering-place of medi¬ 
cal men in New York, the gynecologists, by a sort of mutual consent, 
prevailed and gave tone to the conversation. Among the topics brought 
up was the need of a new American treatise upon obstetrics, and who, 
among the men noted in literature, was the most likely to produce one 
worthy to fill the vacant place. Any one who is familiar with gynecolo¬ 
gists will be prepared to hear that no agreement was reached. The 
conversation is alluded to as showing that among those who teach and 
study gynecology and obstetrics, there exists a feeling that we are not 
represented worthily in this department of medicine. Why this state of 
things exists, while medical literature in every other department is teem¬ 
ing with exuberant life, is a difficult question to answer. In other branches 
of our literature, but a single parallel instance exists, not from want of 
candidates for the vacant place, but from the light standard of criticism, 
that makes success nearly impossible. And why may we not adopt the 
latter as an explanation of the need that the gynecologists with more or 
less justice complain of? If we express this literary want numerically, 
we shall see that it is more apparent than real. In this country in the 
year 1880, we had nine obstetrical publications in the form of books, 
which, considered in a quantitative way, must have more than equalled any 
demand that obstetrical science or art could have made upon literature. 
While, then, we cannot say that obstetrical has not equalled, relatively 
in quantity, the more active and enticing gynecological literature, we may 
assume that it does not comply with a severe standard of criticism. This 
is partially confirmed by the fact that in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
the standard of merit in obstetrical literature is raised even higher than 
in this country, we find only five books of this class published in the same 
year. In Germany we have nineteen books upon obstetrics, and in 
France fifty-one for the same period. It appears to follow that this class 
of literature multiplies just in proportion as the critical standard is low¬ 
ered, for in France, where such abnormal activity exists, but little original 
work is done in this department, and the literary work is sadly deficient 
in merit. As a matter of fact, much of this excess in French obstetrical 
literature is due to the rivalry existing between professors and competing 
clinics. 1 This class of work seems to be, among English-speaking people, 
under a healthful restraint. Men hesitate to risk their reputations upon 
a formal obstetric treatise. Where much is demanded, there is a natural 
reluctance to offer, especially, as in this case, in view of the severe labour 
and difficulties of the subject, a man offers his all. A man ages at once 
when he has given to the world a volume upon obstetrics. However 
young he may be, he becomes old when he has completed his life-work. 
He has but one trial, and he either succeeds or fails. If he is wise he 
reverses the order; he may write a book upon gynecology, and if he fails 
then, he may solace himself with the thought that he has obstetrics left 

1 Obstetrical and Gynecological Literature, 1870-1880. By James R. Chadwick, 
M.D., Boston, 1882. 
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to redeem liis literary fortune. It is not in the order of nature as exem¬ 
plified in this field of human effort that he can fail to meet the severe 
critical standard in the first, and claim the reward of posthumous fame in 
the second. 

A work upon obstetrics ought to be the sum and crown of one’s life, 
medically speaking. Ripened experience, study, practice, and the calm 
critical spirit of age, are the only sure foundations upon which to rear 
such a literary work as this. The names of men most familiar to the 
tongues of students and practitioners to-day, among those long since 
departed, are those of great obstetrical writers. 

By the expected American work on midwifery is not meant the great 
masterpiece, but a book that will compare favourably with the state of 
literature in other departments of medicine, notably that of practice of 
medicine, physiology, surgery, and gynecology. In midwifery we have 
had one such book, now a generation old. but as fresh and as often quoted 
as though from a living hand. It is in this sense that gynecologists 
stand expectant, awaiting the coining book,—an expectancy born of a 
numerous succession of failures. There is danger, also, that having settled 
our canon of taste by the really brilliant treatises upon gynecology, we 
have raised the standard too high for the sister department of midwifery. 

Another reason for the present state of obstetric literature in this coun¬ 
try lies in the number of rival schools of medicine, and by some strange 
law, the working of which is past finding out, the obstetric professor feels 
called upon to produce a volume. The result is a large number of low 
grade books upon midwifery. From Maine to Oregon this literary law 
has been in force for the last fifteen years. With this multiplicity of 
schools, we have no great centres of obstetric teaching that will at all 
compare with the Prague, Vienna, or Dublin schools. From centres such 
as those have emanated settled methods of procedure that have guided 
thousands of medical men throughout the world. 

Turning now to the state of our monographic and periodical literature, 
which is by far a better index of the condition of obstetrical literature than 
the ponderous treatise, let us inquire if it meets the demands of competent 
compilers. Taking Dr. Lusk’s new book as a test of the material which 
he judges necessary for his work, we find that he has availed himself of 
American material in only 82 references, as indicated in the foot-notes ; 
and he has borrowed from German authors 652 separate citations, indi¬ 
cated in the same way. By reference to Dr. Chadwick’s interesting paper 
again, we observe that America produced 498 obstetric papers, and Ger¬ 
many 170 in the same year. If we judge of the quality of this great mass 
of native material by the use Dr. Lusk has made of it, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the majority is worthless for scientific purposes ; or, 
Dr. Lusk is possessed of a personal equation, as the astronomers call it, 
that alone will explain his strong bias toward German literature. While 
the disproportion between the use Dr. Lusk has made of German and 
native material cannot be taken as indicating the actual scientific value 
comparatively of the one over the other, yet it in a measure expresses the 
truth. A large amount of American periodical literature upon this branch 
cannot be used as scientific material, and mainly for the reason that a 
large proportion of these articles scattered through a great number of 
obscure medical journals, express matters of opinion rather than fact, and 
as such are of no use to the scientific compiler. Notwithstanding this 
superabundant obstetrical literature, it does not represent an equal amount 
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of original labour. The healthiest sign is, that this excess of periodical 
literature has raised our standard of excellency high in pioportion, and 
given us a class of readers capable of applying this standard. 

Dr. Lusk’s hook conforms in general arrangement to the conventional 
manner. He begins with the female organs of generation, development 
of the ovum, of the foetus, and at tiie 82d page settles down to the theme 
of the volume. The only objection to be made against the author’s anat¬ 
omy is in reproducing the old and nearly abandoned pelvic section, in 
which the rectum and bladder are represented in a distended condition 
with the uterus lying between them, and in the illustration in question, 
the departure from the true condition of tilings is still further exaggerated 
by following the scheme of Kohlrausch in which the uterus is represented 
in a retroverted condition. After the careful work of Schultze and Alex¬ 
ander Simpson upon this point of anatomy, it is not a little singular that 
such an antique model should have been followed. While the first two 
chapters are generally the introductory portions of a treatise upon mid¬ 
wifery, still we think that the hook of the future will appear without an 
introduction of elementary anatomy. Some things must he taken for 
granted by the writer of every text-hook, and no assumption seems a safer 
one than that the reader understands the outlines of anatomy. A short 
and very practical chapter on the management of pregnancy is given. . In 
pregnancy nausea and vomiting the usual and routine treatment is given, 
while the author is non-committal upon dilatation of the cervix, which has 
the enthusiastic endorsement of Sims. The frequency with which prema¬ 
ture labour has followed puncture for oedema of the extremities has fixed 
the attention of the author. The physiology and mechanism of labour are 
given closely united with the anatomy of the soft and hard parts of the 
pelvis, and of the fatal head, and is a very clear and concise exposition 
of the subject. The understanding of the matter is greatly aided by the 
very realistic cuts copied from Schultze, whom the author closely follows. 
In face presentations the author recommends the manipulation of Scliatz, 
which consists in restoring the normal attitude of the body by flexing the 
trunk upon itself by external manipulation. The manoeuvre seems a very 
practical one, and may hear excellent results. In the conduct of normal 
labour considerable attention is given to the preservation of the perineum; 
hut we notice an absence of any attention to preserve intact a sister part 
—the margin of the cervix. Useful remarks are made upon tying the 
cord, the physiology of the placental circulation being the basis for a con¬ 
clusion in favour of late ligation of the cord, while the practice of employ¬ 
ing uterine expression previous to tying the cord is condemned. 

The author is outspoken in favour of anaesthetics in midwifery, but is 
‘•certain that those who use chloroform habitually will find themselves 
compelled to resort to the forceps with somewhat increased frequency.” 
In speaking of twin pregnancies. Dr. Lusk says, “twins from the same 
ovum are always of the same sex.” There is about it simply this dog¬ 
matic sentence, nothing more. There is not a reference to an author 
who has approximated a demonstration of the fact, and it is not capable 
of clinical proof. The quotation is made as an example of quite a num¬ 
ber of magisterial assertions that are out of place in a scientific book. 

The section upon the physiology and management of childbed is an 
exceedingly good one. A temperature of 100^° is regarded as normal 
for the first, six days, with morning remissions and evening exacerbations. 
The only criticism to be made upon it is that the part devoted to artificial 
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feeding is not sufficiently full and explicit for the guidance of the inex¬ 
perienced practitioner. There is no doubt that among native women, 
the necessity for artificial feeding of babes is on the increase, while the 
country is flooded with patent foods, and the pages of our best medical 
journals teem with the advertisements of preparations that are worthless, 
or poisonous to the new-born child. Under these circumstances this 
topic ought to be treated thoroughly and carefully. 

The portion of the book devoted to the pathology of pregnancy is 
exceedingly elaborate and good, and forms quite a feature of the book. 
For the treatment of extra-uterine pregnancy the author recommends the 
faradic current during the first three months of pregnancy continued daily 
for one or two weeks, until shrinkage of the tumour proves the death of 
the foetus. Primary laparotomy (during the life of the child) does not 
meet with the approval of the author. Parry’s frequently quoted table 
of twenty cases of this operation and the saving of six mothers and eight 
children ought to be reduced to the saving of but one mother, by the 
elimination of five of the reported cases. In all, Dr. Lusk states, there 
are twenty-four authentic operations and the recovery of but one mother. 
On the contrary, secondary laparotomy, “as distinguished from that per¬ 
formed during the life of the foetus, has been such as to warrant its being 
placed in the category of justifiable operations.” He advises that opera¬ 
tive measures be delayed, if possible, until the maternal placental vessels 
are obliterated. 

Obstetric surgery includes the induction of premature labour and abor¬ 
tion, the forceps and manual extractions, craniotomy, and embryotomy. 
The only feature worthy of mention in forceps delivery is the axis traction 
forceps of Tarnier, the only form of which is figured is the author’s modi¬ 
fication. One of the best portions of Dr. Lusk’s book, we think, is that 
given to the employment of the forceps, which is the most direct and 
simple of any recent work we remember to have seen. It strikes us that 
the author might have gone more largely into the subject of external pal¬ 
pations and manipulations for the corrections of null-positions, to the 
advantage of his book ; the only one recommended is that of Wigand 
(1807). Munde’s elaborate paper in the American Journal of Ob¬ 
stetrics (1880) shows the wide field of usefulness that lies in this direc¬ 
tion, and so little is known of it generally among practitioners that a 
formal treatise ought to give a practical resume. 

The part of this section most interesting to the readers of a review 
article is that devoted to a consideration of the relative merits of the 
operations of Porro and Thomas. No history is made so slowly as surgi¬ 
cal history, in the sense that an event in surgery is not completed until 
its status as to usefulness and justification is fixed. In this relation it is 
too early in the history of these operations to reach a conclusion. These 
operations following the rather bad showing of the classic Cmsarean sec¬ 
tion, as to the saving of maternal life, are placed in vivid contrast with 
the latter. Porro’s operation is clearly described, and Laparo-elytrotomy 
is given in the words of Dr. Garrigues’s excellent article. 1 Of the latter 
operation the author says :— 

“The results present scarcely a parallel in obstetric surgery. They ought 
certainly to inspire the profession with a confidence at least equal to that enjoyed 
by the rival procedure of Porro. The question to be decided in the future is as 
to how far laparo-elytrotomy is adapted to general usage. It is possible the 


1 N. Y. Med. Jour., Oct. and Nov. 1878. 
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successes so fur obtained have been largely due to the exceptional merits of the 
operators who have undertaken it. With the present experience it would seem 
as though it ought to receive the preference in all eases where the dilatability of 
the cervix is such as to allow delivery by the forceps or version, after the artifi¬ 
cial passage has been formed, to be accomplished with ease and celerity.” 

Upon Porro’s operation, the author’s comment is: “The chief merit 
of the method of Porro lies in the fact that each step in the operation is 
capable of human control, and is capable, therefore, of human improve¬ 
ment.” We fancy that the author’s meaning in this last quotation is that 
the uncertainties of hemorrhage, of dillicult delivery, and of anatomical 
variations that render laparo-elytrotomy difficult to the general operator 
are not met with in Porro’s method, which is reduced to the simplicity of 
an amputation. It is not so much the merits of Thomas’s operation as a 
scientific procedure over that of Porro, that is to fix the relative status of 
these operations, but the readiness and confidence which the average prac¬ 
titioner will feel in the method he is called upon to select in the haste that 
usually attends these emergencies. In the section upon the pathology of 
labour the author deserves public thanks for his note upon the use 
of ergot on p. 428. He confines its use to the treatment or prevention of 
post-partum hemorrhage, and under no circumstances would employ it to 
expedite a labour, when the os uteri is “dilated, or dilatable,” as some of 
the older writers have it, and, which we are sorry to say, is quite a general 
practice among American practitioners. For this purpose the author 
recommends quinia. 

The chapters upon pelvic deformity form a commendable portion of the 
work. The grounds upon which the author advises the different obstetri¬ 
cal operations to overcome the obstacles to delivery are well chosen, and 
conform to the usual teaching upon this subject. We think that the author 
is mistaken in his explanation of the rarity of abnormal pelves among 
American women ; we do not think that this is explained by the statement 
that the cases are overlooked, as the author has it, but rather by the fact 
that deformed native women rarely marry. There is, probably, no race 
in the world upon which conventionalism exerts a greater restraining in¬ 
fluence upon marriage. Deformity of any kind amounts almost to a bar 
to matrimony. A short chapter follows upon abnormalities of the sexual 
organs, and another upon those of the foetus, and in the latter spontaneous 
version and evolution are described. In the chapter upon eclampsia, the 
author is surrendered to the uramie theory of etiology. For the treat¬ 
ment, he is a strong advocate of bleeding, which we think is a movement 
in the right direction, but his advice upon the employment of morphia 
does not conform to what has been established by excellent observers. 
From one-sixth to one-fourth of a grain hypodermically would rarely suc¬ 
ceed in quieting the convulsive centres. One grain to one grain and a 
half at a dose we have seen given with the result of ending the convul¬ 
sions. Morphia seems to be tolerated to a remarkable degree. For con¬ 
vulsions during pregnancy, the author advises the induction of abortion, 
as the practice of waiting until the completion of gestation has proved 
uniformly disastrous at his hands. Post-partum hemorrhage, placenta pra- 
via, and inversion of the uterus follow, and give a fair idea of the ac¬ 
cepted rule of practice in these conditions. 

The two chapters upon puerperal fever are the best and most carefully 
written of the book. The author is surrendered wholly to the germ theory. 
Aside from the fascination that a theory formulated from tangible proof 
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lias upon the scientific mind, and thus stimulating one to further inquiry, 
the germ theory has one never-failing practical result when applied to 
puerperal diseases, and that is clean midwifery. These two chapters may 
be regarded as written in this holy cause. All the difficulties in the way 
of explaining the kinship between erysipelas and puerperal fever disappear 
at the touch of the germ theory. Cukowski could at will cause erysipelas 
by fluids containing micrococci. The author says : “ Thus we find in 
surgical fever, in puerperal fever, in diphtheria, and in erysipelas, the 
presence of a common element which links them together, and which 
establishes the relationship which has long been recognized as existing be¬ 
tween these various processes.” In the prophylaxis of this disease, the 
following rules, which the author gives, are the natural outcome of his 
theory : 1. Prevent the introduction of the germs (antisepsis before con¬ 
finement). 2. Paralyze their action (antisepsis after confinement). 3. 
Shut up the doors—veins, lymphatics, and Fallopian tubes (employment 
of means which promote uterine contraction). 

In the matter of treatment we think that the author’s extreme caution 
in the employment of intra-uterine injections of antiseptic fluid is uncalled 
for. During a debate in the American Gynecological Society at Balti¬ 
more, we noticed that intra-uterine and vaginal irrigations with antiseptic 
fluids were generally employed with excellent residts. In the use of 
Kibbie’s fever-cot for topical antipyretic treatment of puerperal fever, the 
author states that he has made a good many trials of the method, “ and 
has not found that it agrees with all in an equal degree. In some instances 
the effusions have been followed, in spite of hot bottles to the feet and the 
administration of stimulants, by such a degree of depression and impair¬ 
ment of cardiac force, that it has been necessary to discontinue them.” 

A very short chapter upon puerperal insanity, phlegmasia alba dolens, 
and diseases of the breast concludes the volume. 

The impression produced by Dr. Lusk’s book, as a whole, is one of 
painstaking, conscientious research. He has not shirked the great labour 
of going to original sources for his material. He has laid open to Ameri¬ 
can readers the great store-house of German obstetric lore. No one can 
read his book and doubt his industry, or find fault with his judgment 
when he speaks for himself. That he has avoided the embarrassment of 
riches cannot be said. The profusion of literary material at his command 
throws upon the author the responsibility of striking a balance between 
conflicting opinions and so-called facts. He is bound to do this. He occu¬ 
pies a judicial position, as it were, and after mustering his great array of 
witnesses by book and page into his volume, he must decide for his jury 
of readers which is the better thing to do, or to believe. His readers 
cannot see behind the reference the finer meaning of the author cited. 
For these subtle shades of truth, the reader must trust to the compiler. 
The young reader will feel this as he turns to Dr. Lusk’s book. The 
work is one that will be subject to frequent quotations, more we think 
for the sake of its references than for the original views of the author. 
We do not wish to be understood as insinuating that Dr. Lusk has sur¬ 
rendered his individuality. He has drawn liberally upon his considerable 
experience, but from the great mass of material with which this is sur¬ 
rounded, his own originality as a factor in the volume is obscured. Dr. 
Lusk’s book is so rich in German references that it is well worth translation 
into German for the purpose of informing the young student of that nation 
of his own literature. Is it the American obstetrical work for which we 
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liave all been waiting? We think not; but we have no great school to 
represent. We cannot demand originality when we have no source of 
originality; no great central school or system that produces an exponent. 
As a nation of thinkers and literary workers, we are a divided people. 
We are too active, too independent in our egotism for any one man or class 
of men to so group principles and facts as to found a school of opinions 
and practice. But there is no need of this. Science is cosmopolitan, not 
local. Broad then, in this sense, is Dr. Lusk’s book; and we must say 
that he has succeeded fairly well. 

The volume is illustrated richly and in a superior manner, and its make¬ 
up is creditable to the publishers. E. V. de W. 


Art. XXYII— A System of Surgery, Theoretical and Practical. In 
Treatises by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M. A., Cantab. 
First American, from Second English Edition, thoroughly revised and 
much enlarged. By John H. Packard, A.M., M.D., assisted by a large 
corps of the most eminent American surgeons. In three volumes. Vol. 
II., pp. 1063. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1881. 

Tiie second volume of Holmes’s Surgery opens with articles on Diseases 
of the Eye and Ear. We presume these are a necessary part of compre¬ 
hensive works, such as a “system” of surgery is intended to be. The dis¬ 
eases of which they treat have become so completely the property of 
specialists, that it would seem no more than proper to diminish very con¬ 
siderably the space which they occupy in the present work, and confine 
their scope to the description of those diseases with which it is necessary 
for the general surgeon to be familiar. 

Mr. Durham’s article on diseases of the nose is edited by Dr. J. Solis 
Cohen. It contains a great deal of interesting material, but we cannot 
avoid expressing the feeling that the opportunity which exists in this 
special field of surgery for a “ first-class” article, such as might have been 
written by an experienced hospital surgeon, has not been seized. Devia¬ 
tion of the septum is an interesting topic which hardly receives adequate 
attention, but the advice given to abstain from operation we think good ; 
none of the numerous operations which have been proposed for its relief 
have commended themselves to our judgment. There is the disagreeable 
possibility of transforming a discomfort into a discordant deformity by 
producing a slight nasal tone to the speech. Patients are chiefly dis¬ 
turbed by the fear that there may be a polypus, or that the distortion 
of the nose will become greater. The mind being set at ease on these 
points, they are usually content to leave matters as they are. The treat¬ 
ment of nasal polypi is in keeping with modern views ; and the account 
of naso-pharyngeal polypi is fair, but a great deal remains to be said about 
the various operations for their removal. Langenbeck’s admirable osteo¬ 
plastic resection of the upper jaw, by which it is swung over on to the 
opposite cheek, and the numerous ramifications of their truly polypoid 
structure completely exposed, is not mentioned, nor does the work of 
American surgeons, as Cheever and others, receive notice. 



